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place and protected for selfish ends by the European 
powers, whose spirit of greed and empire has sur- 
vived so conspicuously in its dealings with that 
region, in spite of their progress in the application of 
the principles and policies of the pacifists in dealing 
with each other. 

The maintenance of peace cannot be expected 
under such conditions. The pacifists, who have been 
so far a comparatively small folk and have not had 
the means with which to push their propaganda into 
many parts of the world, are therefore not in any way 
responsible for the breaking down of peace in the 
Balkan peninsula. The failure to keep the peace 
must be charged to the imperialism which has domi- 
nated that section and to the European powers who 
have iniquitously maintained it for their own ends. 
Indeed, there has been no peace there to break down. 
What has existed for long generations has been 
essentially war, in its deepest spirit and essence. The 
smoldering fires have at last burst forth into a raging 
conflagration and are wasting and consuming the 
land. And whatever the outcome of the present 
conflict may be, there can never be a real and assured 
peace in the Balkan peninsula until it is imbued with 
the principles and policies which the pacifists have 
been promulgating for nearly a ceutury, namely, the 
right of peoples freely to dispose of themselves, the 
application of the Golden Rule in international af- 
fairs, the substitution of mutual race respect and 
confidence for contempt, abuse and distrust. The 
sooner the powers of Europe and the inhabitants of 
the Balkan peninsula learn this, the better for their 
own security and honor and for the peace and order 
of the rest of the world. The peace party of the 
world will continue its propaganda in behalf of these 
principles and the new international order which will 
be their legitimate fruit until love is substituted for 
hatred and law for lawlessness between all peoples 
and governments. 



The Inherent Weakness of Militarism. 

One of the most striking lessons of the war now 
raging in the Balkan peninsula is that of the inherent 
weakness and destructiveness of militarism. The les- 
son, however, did not need to be taught again. History 
is full of it. All of the military kingdoms and empires 
in the past perished either by reason of the jealousies 
and dissensions which sprung naturally up within them, 
the hostilities engendered by them outside of their bor- 
ders, or because of the internal corruptions and rotten- 
ness which are the fruit of the system. The harvest is 
sometimes long delayed, but it always comes in the end. 

One hardly needs to allude to the sudden collapse of 
the Turkish imperialism and militarism as if it were a 
strange thing. The collapse would have occurred long 
ago but for the support thrown around the "sick man" 
by certain European powers. 

But the thing chiefly to be noted is the helplessness 
of Europe, in spite of her great military and naval 



establishments, in the presence of the situation in the 
Near East. The European powers, under the terms of 
the Hague Conventions, were solemnly pledged to try 
to prevent the conflict which has occurred, but they 
were so blinded and paralyzed by their own greed and 
selfishness, so lulled into inactivity by the sense of secur- 
ity given them by their great armaments, and so tram- 
meled by their mutual suspicions and fears that they 
seem not to have known that the storm was at hand. 
How to proceed after it had burst, they seem to have 
had no idea. Their diplomatic pourparlers as to what 
they should do to bring the war to an end have been 
pitiable in the extreme. They have been bound hand 
and foot by their great military establishments and the 
spirit behind these. At the moment of this writing, in- 
stead of unitedly attempting to do something to induce 
the allies and Turkey to cease fighting, they are appar- 
ently dividing into two camps, the Triple Alliance on 
one side and the Triple Entente on the other. The re- 
sult of this, if it really takes place, will be to prolong 
the -war and the awful sufferings from famine and dis- 
ease which are following in its wake. If in this situa- 
tion the long-talked-of general war in Europe does not 
occur, it will be next to a miracle. None of the na- 
tions want this war. Indeed, they are all anxious to 
avoid it, though they are one and all pursuing policies 
which, if continued, make it inevitable. Even if the 
powers of Europe come to some agreement and act in 
common, it seems almost sure that they will take such 
a course in regard to the Turkish power as will leave 
the seeds of future war widely sown in the peninsula. 
Militarism is a deadly upas tree. 

The Balkan war is the final condemnation, not only 
of the Turkish imperialism and militarism which has 
broken down with internal decay, but also of the whole 
system of European militarism which has rendered the 
governments of Europe powerless to lift a hand to do a 
good deed at a very critical moment. If the nations 
and peoples of Europe would only open their eyes and 
use a little historic sense, they would immediately dis- 
cover that until they abandon their present rivalry and 
begin in good faith to reduce their armies and navies 
and to act like sane men, Europe will continue to suffer 
from periodic war scares, or, worse still, from bloody 
and desolating conflicts like that which is now ravaging 
the Balkan peninsula. 



The Anglo-German Understanding 
Conference. 

We estimate that there are today over three hundred 
international organizations, and that during the year 
1912 there have been approximately one hundred and 
thirty international conferences. One of the most sig- 
nificant of these gatherings was the Anglo-German 
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Understanding Conference, held at the London Guild- 
hall, October 30, 31, and November 1, including lead- 
ing publicists from England and Germany. 

The conference was opened by Sir Thomas Crosby, 
lord mayor of London. Sir Frank Lascelles, Britain's 
former ambassador to Berlin, served as the British 
president, and Count von Leyden as the German presi- 
dent. The keynote of the conference was sounded by 
the lord mayor in his opening address, in which he said 
that as the head of the greatest city the world had ever 
known, he was glad to open a conference on peace and 
the promotion of good-will among the nations. He 
suggested that the conference might well be extended 
to the whole of the European governments. "War," he 
said, "does nobody any good except the makers of in- 
struments of destruction and the tailors who make the 
soldiers' uniforms." He did not believe that any great 
divergence between Great Britain and Germany would 
ever arise, owing to the close racial bonds which exist. 
"This city," he added, "is great in times of peace, and 
it is peace which makes it great ; it is peace which makes 
any nation great." This note appeared again and again. 
It was the burden of the addresses of the presidents. 

In behalf of the German community of London, Dr. 
Ernst Schuster repeated the emphasis by adding that 
friendship between Germany and England is more than 
a matter of platonic solicitude — that it is a matter of 
life and death. Prof. Karl Bathgen, in speaking of the 
commercial and economic competition between Eng- 
land and Germany, reminded his hearers that England 
exports more goods to Germany than to Bussia and 
Prance together; that the existing competition between 
England and Germany has its origin in natural and 
necessary causes; that no war can destroy the economic 
forces at work in Germany, such as the increase of pop- 
ulation and the geographical position of the country, 
any more than a war could destroy the importance of 
England's insular position. Sir Charles Macara's 
paper, after dealing broadly with international relation- 
ships, spoke specifically of the unbroken peace between 
Germany and Great Britain; of the trade between the 
two countries, now about 120,000,000 pounds annually; 
of the irreparable loss to both nations in case of war; 
of industry as international, and of the warm Cordiality 
he had found in Germany toward England. Sir Charles 
recommended for the nations a policy of round-table 
discussions, such as had proved so efficacious in indus- 
trial disputes. Sir William Mather pointed to the gains 
England had made by the progress of German engineer- 
ing, and closed by urging that Germany and England 
should unite and become the peacemakers and peace 
maintainers of the world. 

Prominent editors from both countries, discussing 
their mutual problems, disapproved of any conspiracy 
of silence on the part of the newspapers in respect of 
foreign affairs. One well-known editor granted signifi- 
cantly that "the lively anticipation of war, so long as it 
does not slop over into the real thing, is quite profit- 
able for newspapers." He was convinced that "the press 
is not likely to throw itself against a strong public sen- 
timent in favor of war ;" but he added, "If the press as 
a whole is to aid the cause of peace, it must do it in 
time of peace by inculcating a peaceful and charitable 
view of foreign nations, by dwelling upon the tenden- 



cies which make for peace instead of stimulating those 
which make for war." 

Dr. Trafz asserted that every cultivated writer in 
Germany would deem it sheer madness if Germany 
should make offensive war against England; he charac- 
terized the conquest of English colonial possessions as 
"a stupid dream." Professor EickhofE, president of the 
German group of the Interparliamentary Union, re- 
called the importance of America's contention at the 
First Hague Conference for the inviolability of private 
property at sea, and of the Declaration of London, de- 
signed to settle the questions of blockade and contra- 
band. The professor pointed out that the increase of 
the German fleet was conditioned only by the necessity 
of protecting German commerce, and that so soon as the 
principle of the inviolability of private property was 
established the reduction of armaments would become 
a matter of practical politics, that distrust would grad- 
ually disappear, and that a cordial understanding would 
become possible between Germany and Great Britain. 
Sir John Macdonell, Lord Avebury, Dr. Spiecker, Lord 
Weardale, and Sir John Brunner were but a few of 
those who took substantially the same position; where- 
upon a resolution offered by Lord Avebury in favor of 
making private property at sea immune from capture 
was passed. 

Sir John Macdonell referred in a letter to what he 
calls "Mahanism." On this point he said: "I use the 
term in no offensive sense. The skill, knowledge, acute- 
ness, and masterly grasp of principles by the American 
writer must strike every one; but unwittingly he has 
helped, I fear, to foster a spirit which regards every 
concession to the cause of peace as a weakness which, 
slurring over the moral issues and aspects of war, dwells 
upon its technique, and would, if it had its way, revoke 
the Declaration of Paris." 

A dinner in honor of the visitors was given at the 
House of Commons, at which Mr. Balfour, Mr. Lloyd- 
George, Bonar Law, Lord Bobert Cecil, Louis Harcourt 
and others were present. The members of the confer- 
ence afterward visited Windsor Castle upon invitation 
from the King. 

Our feeling at this distance is that the Anglo-German 
Understanding Conference was, by its representative 
character and by its intelligent interpretation of modern 
Anglo-German life, a most effective answer, if not re- 
buke, to the military, extravagant and pernicious utter- 
ances of Lord Boberts a week before at Manchester. 



Merchant Ship Should Go First Through 
the Canal. 

Opposition is rapidly developing throughout the 
country to the proposition to send a warship first 
through the Panama Canal when it is opened. Every 
consideration of propriety and of our national leader- 
ship toward a larger friendship and more perfect peace- 
ful co-operation among the nations demands that this 
international waterway, the chief function of which is 
to be to facilitate the passage of commerce between the 
Atlantic and Pacific, should be dedicated in a way to 



